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and hunt down the rebels, as rations could not be carried for
more than two or three days' supply. The enemy, therefore,
invariably evacuated his position after a skirmish more or less
stubborn, only to re-occupy it on the retirement of the troops.
The density of the jungle in the Pyinmana district, and the
want of mounted men to operate in the open country round
Yamethin saved the rebels from any very heavy loss during their
retreats. The people of the country early recognized the patent
fact that the rebels were strong enough to levy and collect the
taxes and impress men and labour whenever they wished to do so,
and that the mere handful of British had invariably to retire after a
hollow victory, often harassed by the rebels on their return march.
Under these circumstances it was but natural that the inhab-
itants of these districts were unable to realize that the occupation
of the country by the British would be permanent, or that resistance
on their own part would be stamped out. They, therefore, for the
most part .stood aloof, watching events before throwing in their
lot with either side, unless forced to do so. The rebels3 method
of rationing themselves was to sit down in some rich village or group
of villages, and to remain there, unless disturbed, till provisions
began to run short. They then either removed their camp to some
similar spot, or sent out strong foraging parties of about 100 men
to distant villages, and, attacking in the daytime when the men
were in the fields, seized all they wanted. One of the first hopeful
signs which followed on our successes was the satisfactory manner
in which some hamlets defended themselves against this robbery.
The rebellion in the Pyinmana district (in June) was well timed and
planned. The long quiet which had been enjoyed there may
have caused the rebels to hope that the British might be off their
guard; and the advent of the monsoon, laying a large portion of
the country under water, and converting the roads into quagmires,
further aided them. The posts were but scantily manned, and
all movements of troops and bringing up of supplies was of
necessity very difficult, owing to the state of the country; and the
dense jungle and almost impenetrable Jcaing grass bordering the
roads of communication enabled the enemy to inflict loss upon
and severely harass convoys and detached posts. Everything was
then in their favour,, and thus it was that until the much nee<Je<J